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INTRODUCTION 



Management communication problems in an organization 
rarely lend themselves to a final and complete answer. Neither 
is this thesis intended as a remedy for all the communication 
needs of the Navy nor as an exhaustive study of all management 
communication writings that might be applicable to the Naval 
unit. It is intended, however, to provide an insight into 
Navy management communication problems, a statement of those 
problems, and the need for improvement. The applicability of 
civilian business concepts to the peculiar requirements of a 
Naval command will be investigated. Communication training 
and improvement programs currently in use by industry will be 
considered as a possible means of enhancing communication 
effectiveness at the local command level. 

For purposes of this thesis, the term ’'local command 
level" will refer to the lowest level of command in the Navy. 

It will, therefore, include all individual units, exclusive of 
staffs. It should be recognized that the size of a local command 
may vary from a very few people to several thousand; that a 
huge naval station in the continental United States and a small 
seaplane tender in the Persian Gulf are both local commands; 
and that the missions of various local commands may be as diverse 
as their sizes and locations. This thesis is directed toward 
the local command because it is there that the communication 
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linkages must occur which will provide an opportunity for top 
level leadership to take effect. It is at the local command 
level where action becomes effective — the rest of the Navy 
directs and supports, but it is at the local command level where 
the interaction occurs which results in force being brought to 
bear towards an objective. It is to this level that all down- 
ward organizational communication gravitates. Since it is the 
lowest level of independent organizational action, it is also 
the most nearly comparable to individually operating business 
organizations and provides a useful area for direct comparison. 

The management communication problems of the local 
command, although not necessarily unique, are often of a 
different nature than those which confront the Navy’s top manage- 
ment and intermediate staffs. The emphasis is upon internal 
communication and more direct relationships between offices and 
individuals at the lower level, whereas exterior communication 
to superior and subordinate commands provides the area of primary 
interest at higher levels. 

References to higher levels in the hierarchy will be 
made only to show how the local command communication problem 
is affected by superiors. When considering the applicability 
of management communication concepts to the individual command, 
the point of view of the commanding officer will normally be 
taken to facilitate discussion, although it is recognized that 
many concepts might be applicable at the lower levels within 
the command. 



Mechanical and electronic devices that can increase 
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communication effectiveness and render amazing services to 
their fortunate masters are now available in a vast array of 
colors and sizes. They are rarely to be found, however, at 
the hierarchial level which is to be considered in this thesis. 
Therefore, they will not be considered. They systems and proce- 
dures field also offers many administrative advantages which may 
be considered somewhat akin to management communication improve- 
ment. This field will also be considered outside the province of 
this thesis in order to concentrate on the communication area. 
Consideration will be directed toward substantive, not mechanical, 
improvement. The primary interest must be in what can be done 
with present resources. 

It should not be inferred from the title of this 
thesis that the local command provides the most fertile field 
for management communication improvement in the Navy. It may 
be that considerably greater strides could be taken at much 
higher levels in the hierarchy. This, of course, would be 
vrorthy of the efforts of all who may be in a position to effect 
that improvement. In the meantime, a study of communication 
principles and concepts, derived from current writings and 
U. S. industry practices may be beneficial to the local 
commander. It will be shown that the active support of local 
command "top management" is a basic requirement. 



CHAPTER I 



TIIE NAVY MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION PROBLEM 



The Duke of Wellington, writing to the Secretary 
of State for War in 1810, said: 

My Lord: 

If I attempted to answer the mass of futile 
correspondence that surrounds me, I should be 
debarred from all serious business of campaigning. 

I must remind your Lordship for the last time, 
that as long as I retain an independent position 
I shall see that no officer under my command is 
debarred by attending to the futile driveling of 
mere quill-driving in your Lordship's office from 
attending to his first duty— which is, and always 
has been, so to train the private men under his 
command that they may, without question, beat any 
force opposed to them in the field, 

I am, my Lord, your obedient servant, 

Wellington 1 



Whether or not Wellington’ s forthright stand on 
his communication problem wa3 a major factor in his subsequent 
successes in the "serious business of campaigning,” it illus- 
trates that military paperwork problems are not entirely the 
result of today’s technological advances. Most of the 
remarkable strides that have been taken in the arts and 
sciences which have enabled the military man to arm himself 



^"Quoted by Robert E. W. Harrison, in Comment and 
Discussion, U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, Vol. 89 , No. 11 
( 1963 ), P. 9^ 
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with weapons of fearsome capability, however, have multiplied 
the communications problem. The book of instructions for the 
weapons available to Wellington, for instance, would bear 
little resemblance to the voluminous tomes requires for a 
modem weapons system. 

That a serious communications problem exists in the 
United States Navy is attested to by most experienced Naval 
officers. As one officer sees it. 

From the vantage point of more than a dozen 
years at sea, four consecutive commands, and two 
tours in the Pentagon, my opinion is that the 
U. S. Navy is in the grip of a fight against a 
force so strong, so insidious as to threaten seriously 
the combat effectiveness of each seagoing unit. The 
U. S. Navy today faces a message gap — a struggle to 
communicate a sense of purpose and direction and 
motivation which could be more decisive than any naval 
action in world history. 

Never before have we had so many reams of 
instructions — and so little actual communication. 

Never so many directives — and so little sense 
of direction. 

Never so much required leadership training — 
never so little effective leadership. 

The situation is common to many large organizations, 
since man has, in this century, developed a remarkable 
capacity for constructing mammoth organizations without 
the concomitant capability of managing them. 

This crisis in administration is inevitably 
accompanied by a rising tide of paperwork, a blind 
fascination with administrative detail as an end 
rather than a means, a compulsive dedication to the 
word rather than the deed. 

At no time in the history of our Navy has the 
commander of a ship had more combat potential at 
his command. Yet never before has the captain been 
rendered so powerless by administrative detail to 
command his own ship effectively . ^ 



•^Harvey 0. Webster, "The Message Gap," U. S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings . Vol. 89, No. 5 (1963), p. 29. 
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Many of the communications problems experienced in 
a military organization are similar to those of any large 
organization. In recent years, leaders of industry have 
become increasingly aware of the need for effective communica- 
tion. As a result, communications experts have come to the 
fore and management has evidenced a new interest in communica- 
tion improvement. 

Even with the added emphasis, however, there often 
seems to be less actual communication. An obvious factor 
in both the business and military sectors is the sheer size 
of the organization. Increasing the size certainly compounds 
the problems of an organization in conveying information to 
every level. 

The wide variance in educational backgrounds and 
interests accounts for another stumbling block on the communica- 
tions path. In industry, the difference in vocabulary between 
individuals on the same hierarchial level is often a serious 
problem. Employees in the data processing department find it 
increasingly difficult to discuss their jobs with their counter- 
parts in the production department. A similar problem exists 
in the military between the electronics specialist and the 
ordnanceman. 

The availability of capable personnel to process the 
continually growing mountain of paperwork seems never to be 
quite in proportion. Consider the comments of an officer in a 
Navy patrol squadron, referring to the problems of the 
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administrative department. 

Many new requirements have been laid on this 
department in the last ten years. While personnel 
administration has become more and more centralized 
in Washington and other distribution centers, with 
great batteries of accounting machines, offices in 
the field gradually but steadily have had to increase 
the volume of facts and figures that go to feed the 
insatiable hunger of the machines. The re-enlistment 
and career information programs have added many hours 
of requirements to be met. 

Processing NESEP, NAVCAD, STAR, SCORE, and other 
programs is a time-consuming job. Administration of 
service-wide exams for advancement and pro-pay requires 
an all-out effort several times a year, as does the 
submission of evaluation sheets, which used to be no 
more than ’’report cards”, but now are fitness reports 
that have to be submitted in the smooth on all petty 
officers second class and above. Additional pages 
and requirements for additional entries on pages in 
service records have reduced the number of records that 
one personnel man can maintain efficiently. The 
administration of justice has become a complicated 
technical procedure requiring a legal staff even at 
the lowest levels. The number of findings disapproved 
for technical legal reasons attests to the futility 
of amateurs trying to be lawyers and judges. The 
public information requirements for hometown news 
releases and letters to parents and wives whenever 
’’Johnny” is advanced, or otherwise singled out, make 
a staggering requirement for originating and typing 
correspondence. 

Directives are continually being received requiring 
additional collateral duties or special project assign- 
ments for one officer or another, and better than 50 
percent of these duties fall within the purview of the 
administrative department. Controlling and tickling 
the reports required to satisfy IBM appetites and 
staff personnel is a mountainous job. Required leader- 
ship and career-training lectures and movies take away 
additional on-the-job time and do not pay for themselves 
when the people involved realize that they have to work 
overtime to make up for training time spent off the Job. 

What has been done to modernize, streamline, beef 
up, or otherwise compensate for these Increased require- 
ments? At present, the patrol squadron allowance calls 
for an administrative officer and his assistant, a 
personnel officer and his assistant, an information 
and education officer, a first lieutenant, three YNs, 
two FNs, and several SN/SA. What did we have ten 
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years ago? To the best of my recollection, exactly 
the same allowance! The workload that has been 
imposed on these people is neither sensible nor 
fair. In aviation parlance, we are on the backside 
of the power curve in the region of reverse command. 

The more work imposed, the less attractive are clerical 
billets. Consequently, it is harder to obtain strikers 
in these ratings, and more work has to be done by the 
personnel already committed to YN or PM careers. "•> 

Virtually every officer and man in the Navy has 
presented, at one time or another, at least one suggestion 
for what he deems to be a real improvement for the management 
communication problem . 2 Most of these suggestions are verbal, 
couched in other than learned terms, and not susceptible to 
use in this thesis. They generally have one common character- 
istic, regardless of their source; the area to be revised, 
improved, or deleted is somewhere upward in the chain of command. 

It does seem that many of the problems described thus 
far can be attributed primarily to top management in the Navy. 
This may be true. It certainly seems that the paperwork 
requirements continue to be generated at a rapid clip and that 
the various programs which require so much of the administrator's 
time and effort are escalating. The net result, of course, is 
less time available for the basic requirements of management 
communication. 

The tremendous increase in administrative communication 



^Robert A. Stephan, "The Forgotten Administrative 
Deoartment," U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. Vol. 90, Mo. 1 
(1961J), pp. 131-3&. ~~ 

2 

Interview with Mr. Robert Meehan, Head of Office Methods 
Division, Navy Management Office, Washington , D. C. , January 29, 
196 ^ . 
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in the Department of the Navy in the past few years has been 
recoiPijiized by the Vice Chief of Naval Operations. The redtape 
procedures and excessive paperwork production have been 
ascribed to virtually all levels of the Navy and the corrective 
effort of all hands has been directed. 

It seems unlikely, however, that any great, sweeping 
revision can be expected which will obviate the requirements 
for the flow of information in all directions in the military 
establishment. The huge appetites of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel computers seem destined to gulp more and more personnel 
information. Weapons systems will continue to require tremendous 
quantities of the written work for their operation and mainten- 
ance instructions. The flow of direction and control information 
is basic to the large organization. 

The Navy's management communication problems are real 
and not capable of solution at any one level. Regardless of 
whatever action is underway or contemplated at other levels, 
however, a clearcut requirement exists at the bottom rung of 
the ladder to ensure that the most effective methods are known 
and used. The concurrence of senior commands is an obvious 
need, but the active effort of the local command is the basic 
ingredient. 



U. S. Department of the Navy, OPNAV Notice 52 16 . 
Subject: Reduction of Administrative Correspondence in the 

Operating Forces (September 11, 1961 ) , p. 1. 



CHAPTER II 



THE BASICS OP COMMUNICATION 
De finition 



Communication is the act of conveying Information 
from one individual to another. 

By its definition, success is implied, since there is 
no communication if the transfer of information is not effected. 
By a literal application of this definition, surprisingly little 
of what is normally considered to be communication actually fits 
the description. A recent survey Indicated that individuals 
on the vice-presidential level in large organizations understand 
only about two- thirds of what they hear from top management. 

Hen on the production line get only about twenty per cent of 
it, according to the same survey.^ 

The same kind of problems exist with written 
communications, according to the Navy Management Office. 

Don’t sell this business of communication short. 

The presence of station manuals, station orders, 
departmental instructions, up-to-date organization 
charts, and a book of functional statements doesn't 
guarantee, per se, that understanding has been 
conveyed, has been accepted. Understanding and 
acceptance are part and parcel of communication. 



^"Robert Proman, "Understand What You Hear," 
Nation’s Business (October 1961), p. 196. 
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